THE   SEVEN   DEADLY   SINS

matter for mirth rather than homily. But all that is
left of what he wrote concerning them is the famous
"Platt" among the MSS. of Dulwich College, and
this tells us practically nothing. We have a glimpse
of John Lydgate, of Henry VI, and other dramatic
personalities ; and the Seven Sins cross and recross the
stage with no apparent reason, for there is not even a
foreshadowing of any coherent story or possibility of
saying what the play was like from the skeleton that
remains. Tarlton died in 1588, and this was the year
of the production of Marlowe's "Tamburlaine the
Great." The ancient faith of England was being
exposed to ridicule on all sides, and it was but natural
that the Sins should share the scorn that was being
poured on doctrines more vital to catholic truth than
they were. It is in Marlowe's "Faustus" that the
Seven Deadly Sins make their last appearance in
drama, and "Faustus" may very well be called the
last of the mystery plays. In form and spirit it greatly
resembles them, and notwithstanding the reputation
of its author for atheism, is an intensely religious
play. Mephistophilis is an incarnation of the power
of evil, and at times scoffs bitterly at goodness and
virtue. But at other times he preaches with an elo-
quence and a fervour which would have done credit
to any of Elizabeth's bishops. The Sins are in their
natural enviroment in "Faustus," but it is the comedy
of evil that they present, and we laugh at them with
a hearty full-blooded mirth, for there is no touch of
the hideousness or the horror with which they were
clothed by the earlier poets. The laughter of Marlowe